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"  SHAPING  THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  WORLD."1 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Nearly  twenty-two  years  have 
passed  since  the  birth  of  this  Society  on  April  15,  1891. 
It  saw  the  light  in  a  month  fraught  with  momentous  events 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

On  April  19,  1775,  was  fired,  across  the  little  bridge  at 
Concord,  the  shot  whose  echo  was  heard  around  the  world 
and  which  precipitated  our  Revolutionary  War  for 
freedom. 

On  the  morning  of  April  12,  1 8 6 1 ,  a  shrieking  shell, 
from  the  Confederate  battery  on  Sullivan's  Island,  burst 
over  Fort  Sumter,  and  with  its  bursting  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  slavery. 

On  April  9,  1865,  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Lee  laid  down  its  arms,  after  a  mighty  struggle  lasting 
four  years  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before  and 
may  never  see  again,  and  with  his  surrender  was  put  to 
rest  all  probability  of  a  disunited  country. 

April  14,  1865,  saw  the  death  of  our  martyr  President, 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  than  whom  none  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  more  greatly  loved  and  lamented. 

On  April  22,  1898,  the  first  gun  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  was  fired. 

What  have  we  and  our  fathers,  as  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans, had  to  do  with  these  great  events?  Have  we  been 
merely  participants  of  insignificant  moment,  or  have  our 
deeds  been  mighty  and  deserving  of  prominence  as  well  as 
perpetuation  in  history? 

It  is  my  purpose  to-day  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
custom  of  my  predecessors  in  the  character  of  my  address, 
and  to  assert  the  little  known,  and  perhaps  less  acknowl- 
edged, fact,  that,  under  Providence,  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  has  been  His  instrument  for  shaping  the  destiny 
of  the  entire  world. 

Shaping  the  Destiny  of  the  World. 

I  trust  it  is  superfluous  to  announce  the  truth  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  time  and  to  all  eternity,  God  has  shaped 
and  will  shape  the  destiny  of  everything  and  every  being. 

It  is  also  self-evident  that,  so  far  as  our  world  is  con- 
cerned, His  work  in  this  respect  is  performed  through  hu- 
man agencies,  and,  the  better  to  prepare  humanity  to  fit 
in  with  and  become  a  part  of  these  plans,  as,  in  due  time, 
they  present  themselves,  He  has  seen  fit  to  spread  the  evo- 
lution of  this  shaping  of  destiny  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  even  many  centuries. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  nor  more  instructive 
than  the  study  of  history  in  its  bearing  on  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  plans  for  the  welfare  and  uplift- 
ing of  those  who  constitute  the  peoples  and  races  of  this 
earth.    To  us  it  is  especially  interesting  because  I  believe 
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it  to  be  an  established  fact  that  those  selected  for  such 
uplifting  and  enlightenment  were,  mainly,  the  men  and 
women  of  Teutonic  blood,  the  same  blood  which  flows 
through  our  veins,  and  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
but  an  integral  though  important  part. 

I  may  go  a  step  further  and  say  that,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  the  destiny  of  mankind  seemed  to  hang  in 
the  balance,  God  made  the  Pennsylvania-German  His  in- 
strument for  turning  the  scales  in  the  right  direction,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  briefly  call  your  attention 
to  several  of  these  epochs  in  which  our  fathers,  living  in 
the  beautiful  valleys  which  are  now  our  homes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  grand  hills  on  which  our  eyes  rest 
from  day  to  day,  took  so  prominent  a  part. 

In  one  sense  the  history  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  when  the  descendants  of  the  children  of  Noah  were 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  Japhet 
wended  their  slow  way  across  the  plains  of  Europe  until 
they  reached  its  northern  confines.  Here,  amidst  its  for- 
ests and  with  its  bracing  atmosphere  and  climate,  they 
became  strong  in  body  and  brain.  As  the  years  rolled  on 
they  developed  increasingly  in  civilization  and  fitness  for 
the  work  which  lay  before  them,  that  of  giving  direction 
to  the  thought  and  action  of  mankind.  Just  as  God  sepa- 
rated Abram  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  so,  in  time, 
he  selected  and  separated  those  of  Teutonic  blood  from 
the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  be  His  special  agents  in  this 
great  labor. 

In  the  year  iooo,  half  a  century  before  the  days  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  He  even  permitted  these  chosen 
people  of  His  to  get  a  glimpse  of  and  stay  awhile  upon 
the  land  which,  in  the  days  of  creation,  He  had  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  and  foreordained  to  become  an 
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asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  whence  should 
emanate  the  spirit  of  freedom,  religious  tolerance  and 
peace  to  spread  over  all  the  world. 

In  His  own  good  time,  when  the  printing  press  had 
become  an  established  fact,  and  the  Reformation  had  struck 
the  shackles  of  spiritual  slavery  from  the  victims  of  that 
ignorance  which  had  rested  for  so  many  years,  like  a  pall, 
upon  all  civilized  nations,  He  allowed  this  new  continent 
to  be  rediscovered,  and,  in  time,  to  be  settled. 

When  settlement  had  become  an  established  and  wide- 
spread fact,  a  period  was  reached  in  the  progress  of  the 
world's  history  of  most  momentous  character,  upon  the 
issue  of  which  its  destiny  was  certain  to  be  affected  either 
for  weal  or  woe. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  of  America  found  itself  occupied  by  a 
continuous  fringe  of  colonies  and  provinces  under  English 
domain.  Surrounding  these  to  the  north,  west  and  south, 
was  a  veritable  chain  of  French  forts  and  traders,  either 
end  of  which  was  grasped  by  the  parent  power  which  con- 
stantly shortened  its  curve  in  the  hope  that,  some  day  or 
other,  this  unceasing  encroachment  might  force  those  op- 
posed to  it  into  the  sea.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it 
became  necessary  to  determine  whether  this  newly  discov- 
ered continent  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  virile  Teutonic 
Anglo-Saxon  race  or  by  the  weak  and  vacillating  Latins, 
and  what,  in  consequence,  was  to  be  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  on  this  side  of  the  grave  at  least. 

The  attainment  of  the  desired  result,  and  the  final  and 
complete  elimination  of  French  supremacy,  was  brought 
about  by  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  War.  How 
many  are  aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  English  success 
in  this  war  was  mainly  secured  through  the  instrumentality 
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of  an  humble  and  unpretentious  Pennsylvania-German — 
Conrad  Weiser  ? 

Pennsylvania,  not  Canada,  was  then  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation, even  though  it  chanced  that  the  English  were  able, 
fortunately,  through  the  favorable  conditions  which  were 
'  brought  about  in  the  former,  to  transfer  the  main  opera- 
tions of  the  war  to  the  latter  locality.  Could  a  wedge  be 
successfully  inserted  between  New  York  and  Virginia,  and 
driven  home,  British  supremacy  was  doomed  to  fall  apart. 
This  the  French  well  knew  and,  to  that  end,  not  only  occu- 
pied Fort  DuQuesne,  which  they  had  established  at  the 
site  of  our  present  city  of  Pittsburgh,  but  were  also  plan- 
ning to  seize  the  strongly  strategic  point  at  Shamokin,  now 
Sunbury,  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  came 
together,  and  which  would  give  them  ready  access  to  the 
north,  south  and  west,  as  well  as  a  commanding  control 
over  the  east. 

With  operations  spreading  over  vast  tracts  of  territory, 
and  witn  but  a  comparative  handful  of  white  troops  avail- 
able success  in  the  war,  whose  occurrence  was  already  an 
inevitable  if  not  acknowledged  fact,  was  unquestionably 
dependent  upon  the  acquisition  of  powerful  savage  allies. 
To  that  end  both  parties  strained  every  nerve. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  history,  and  not  un- 
known to  the  casual  reader,  that,  at  the  period  of  time  in 
question,  the  once  great  Lenni-Lenape,  or  Delaware  tribe 
of  Indians,  inhabited  the  confines  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois,  pitched  their 
wigwams  and  built  their  villages  in  the  Province  of  New 
York.  Hating  each  other  as  they  did  the  cooperation  of 
both  could  not  be  alike  secured.  The  choice  of  alliance 
must  be  made  between  them.  To  Conrad  Weiser,  the 
trusted  and  ever-capable  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  o  f  the 
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Province,  was  wisely  left  the  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  government.  An  adopted  son  of  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  well  knew  their  strength, 
as  compared  with  the  weakness  of  the  Delawares,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  vassalage  under  them.  Realizing  the 
great  bitterness  of  feeling  which  existed  between  the  two, 
he  was  aware  that  a  friendship  with  one  meant  the  assured 
enmity  and  hostility  of  the  other.  Not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  people  dwelt  amongst  the  Delawares, 
touching  them  on  all  sides,  and  that,  as  foes,  their  lives 
would  be  sacrificed,  their  wives  and  children  tomahawked, 
scalped  and  dragged  into  captivity,  their  homes  destroyed 
and  their  hard-earned  property  ruined,  yet,  closing  his  eyes 
to  this  terrible  picture,  Weiser,  the  true  patriot,  foresaw, 
in  the  future,  a  great  empire,  and  cast  in  the  lot  of  his 
country  with  the  Six  Nations.  How  he  accomplished  the 
desired  end,  and  what  the  result  was,  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  It  is  sufficient,  for  this  purpose,  to  remind  our- 
selves, as  well  as  others,  how,  under  Divine  guidance,  this 
plain  Pennsylvania-German  hero  was  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  continent  thus  early  in  its  history. 

But  he  was  not  the  only  instrument  of  Providence  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  work.  Had  not  his  fellow-country- 
men, themselves  seasoned  veterans  of  wars  and  border- 
hardships,  and,  as  such  well-fitted  for  the  work  assigned 
them  by  God,  manfully  stood  their  ground  against  the 
inroads  of  the  savage  warrior  and  prevented  him  from 
penetrating  to  and  depopulating  the  lower  counties,  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  been 
retarded  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Revolutionary  War 
would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and,  to  this  day,  we 
might  remain  as  a  mere  appanage  to  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 
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Not  many  years  after  the  events  which  had  decided  that 
America  was  to  be  a  country  modeled  upon  and  governed 
by  Anglo-Saxon  customs,  habits  and  laws,  came  the  time 
when  the  All-wise  Ruler  of  the  world  saw  fit  to  make  of 
it  a  free  and  independent  nation.  This  was  accomplished 
through  our  Revolutionary  War.  The  predominating 
feature  of  this  struggle  was,  naturally,  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Without  it  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  a  mere  rebellion,  which,  at  the  most,  could  have  se- 
cured but  a  few  fleeting  privileges  without  in  any  way  alter- 
ing the  existing  status  of  affairs,  so  far  as  government 
might  be  concerned. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  come  to  its 
birth  without  much  travail. 

England,  greatly  impoverished  by  the  cost  of  the  war 
for  supremacy  in  America,  through  which  it  had  just 
passed,  was,  so  to  say,  at  its  wit's  end  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  replenishing  its  treasury.  Every  school  child 
is  familiar  with  the  story  of  how,  basing  its  action  upon 
the  specious  plea  that  the  colonies,  as  the  direct  beneficia- 
ries of  the  result  of  said  war,  should  stand  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  its  expense,  the  mother  country  imposed 
certain  obnoxious  taxes  upon  its  children,  and  how  this 
action  became  the  spark  destined  to  light  the  fuse  which 
would  explode  the  magazine  and  utterly  demolish  all  co- 
hesion between  the  two,  forcibly  separating  the  rock  from 
the  cliff  to  which  it  had  hitherto  clung. 

These  stamp  duties  were  by  no  means  a  hardship  to 
those  upon  whom  they  were  imposed,  and,  in  themselves, 
a  trivial  enough  cause  to  bring  about  the  cataclysm  which 
followed.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  they  were  ob- 
noxious was  sufficient.  They  became  a  means  to  an  end,  an 
outlet  for  the  pent-up  ill-will,  ill-feelings  and  disagree- 
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ments  resulting  from  autocratic  and  at  times  despotic  rul- 
ings and  actions  of  weak,  incompetent  governors,  with  even 
added  neglect,  or,  worse  still,  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
sovereign  and  his  councillors,  to  say  nothing  of  imposed 
laws  and  restrictions  disagreeable  to  peoples  who  had  long 
been  breathing  a  pure  air  in  a  comparatively  free  country, 
and  who  were  already  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  were  never  more  than 
nominally  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Their  very  natures 
made  of  them  rebels.  Filled  with  a  feeling  intolerably 
religious,  and  living  in  a  country  which  had  been  wrested, 
after  great  hardship,  from  the  savage  aborigine  and  from 
equally  savage  natural  conditions,  they  were  ready  to  re- 
sent at  once  the  slightest  attempt  to  impose  upon  them 
anything  which  they  deemed  unreasonable  or  which  might 
in  any  way  encroach  upon  privileges  to  which  they  consid- 
ered they  were  entitled.  Without  much  thought  for  the 
future,  they  were  first  to  spring  to  arms  and  to  precipitate 
a  conflict. 

The  people  of  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dislike 
of  many  for  the  Established  Church,  were,  very  largely, 
bitter  against  the  Dutch  patroons  because  of  their  exten- 
sive land  holdings  which  had  made  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
their  over-lords.  With  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
with  but  little  love  for  England  and  its  sovereign,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  neighbors 
to  the  east  of  them. 

In  Virginia  the  great  bone  of  contention  was  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  which  had  been  forced  upon  a 
most  unwilling  and  considerable  portion  of  its  settlers  who 
were  dissenters,  and  who,  thereby,  were  eager  enough  to 
join  in  with  their  fellow-colonists  who  felt  that  they  had  a 
grievance  with  the  mother  country. 
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Throughout  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining  south,  a 
constant  unrest,  owing  to  many  and  various  causes,  had 
existed  for  years.  It  was  a  smouldering  fire  which  needed 
but  a  slight  wind  to  fan  it  into  a  blaze. 

In  between  these  discordant  elements  nestled  peaceful 
Pennsylvania,  whose  population  was  made  up,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  of  Quakers,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Germans. 

The  laws  of  government  laid  down  by  William  Penn, 
its  Proprietor,  were  characteristic  of  the  man  himself. 
They  were  not  only  intended  to  be  just  and  lenient  to  all, 
but  were  largely  based  upon  popular  representation  in  an 
Assembly. 

With  so  few,  if  any,  grievances  of  their  own  what  more 
natural  than  that,  when  the  subject  of  independence  and 
separation  from  England  was  mooted,  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, through  their  legal  body,  the  Assembly,  should 
hesitate  to  agree  to  the  radical  steps  taken  and  proposed  by 
their  sister  colonies?  None. the  less  patriotic,  it  was  felt 
that  the  wrongs  of  which  the  others  complained  could  be 
peacefully  adjusted  and  amicably  settled  without  going  to 
the  length  of  uncalled-for  separation.  To  this  position 
the  Assembly  rigidly  adhered,  and  from  it  no  argument 
nor  persuasion  could  make  them  depart.  The  situation  of 
the  Province  as  a  wedge  between  north  and  south  made  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  independence  an  absolute  neces- 
sity were  success  to  be  even  hoped  for.  Without  such 
adherence  the  mere  thought  of  a  revolutionary  conflict 
would  have  been  foolhardy  and  suicidal.  Hopeless  of 
securing  the  consent  to  the  proposed  Declaration  of  the 
only  legally  existing  body  the  patriot  leaders  finally  decided 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  insisting  that  a  choice  in  the 
matter  be  left  to  a  popular  vote  of  representatives  to  be 
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chosen  throughout  the  various  counties.  It  was  a  most 
wise  and  shrewd  move. 

The  Quaker  element  of  the  population  were,  naturally, 
the  dominant  party.  It  was  they  who  composed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly  and  controlled,  largely,  its  actions. 
While  many  of  them  were  true  patriots,  and  proved  them- 
selves to  be  such,  yet  they  were  generally  inclined  towards 
royal  rule,  and  by  no  means  desirous  of  cutting  adrift  from 
a  conditions  of  affairs  with  which  they  were  already  well 
satisfied,  and  where  they,  so  largely,  held  in  their  own 
hands  the  reins  of  government.  Their  sympathy  was  with 
Great  Britain  and  from  them  but  little  could  be  hoped 
towards  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Scotch-Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  of  a 
restive  and  combative  disposition,  were  eager  enough  to 
take  up  arms,  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  they  had 
any  ills  to  be  redressed  or  not. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  balance  of  power  rested 
with  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  who  constituted  the  remain- 
ing third  of  the  population.  Upon  their  choice  it  would 
be  determined  whether  the  Province  should  make  possible 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  whether  it  would  be 
instrumental  in  utterly  defeating  such  intended  action. 

The  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  had  come  to  it  as 
an  asylum  from  most  burdensome  taxation  and  oppression, 
from  religious  persecution,  and  from  many  other  ills  to 
which  they  had  been  subject.  They  found  the  freedom 
for  which  they  sought.  They  were  accorded,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  kind  and  just  treatment  by  the  Quakers.  What 
more  natural  than  that  this  treatment  should  be  fully 
reciprocated,  and  that  they  should  be  loath  to  do  anything 
which  might  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their  peaceful  and 
happy  lives.    The  one  thing  lacking  to  make  their  free- 
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dom  complete  was  the  fact  that  they  were  not  allowed  rep- 
resentation in  the  governing  body  of  the  Province,  its 
Assembly.  This  was  the  fly  in  the  ointment,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  together  with  the  innate  desire  for  the  com- 
plete liberty  only  attainable  in  a  free  country  which  existed 
in  the  breast  of  each  one  of  them,  it  was  this  one  thing 
which  decided  them  to  cast  in  their  allegiance  with  the 
patriot  party.  Their  votes  decided  the  fate  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  decided  the  action  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, decided  the  result  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  again  instrumental  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our 
continent. 

While  it  is  true  this  act  of  the  Continental  Congress  did 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  country,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that, 
had  the  war  not  been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the 
act  in  itself  would  have  been  fruitless. 

There  were  two  periods  during  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle when  the  scales  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  omnis- 
cience alone  could  determine  which  way  they  would  turn. 
To  one  side  it  meant  ruin,  to  the  other  safety.  On  both 
occasions  Providence  permitted  the  Pennsylvania-German 
to  be  instrumental  in  preserving  the  new-born  nation,  even 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  in  one  instance,  and 
of  his  means  and  property  in  the  other. 

One  of  these  events  was  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
The  British  commander  had  planned  very  wisely  not  only 
to  capture  the  city  of  New  York,  thus  cutting  the  colonies 
practically  in  two,  and  establishing  for  himself  a  splendid 
base  of  operation,  but  he  expected  in  addition  to  encompass 
the  destruction  of  Washington's  army  and  thereby,  at  one 
fell  blow,  to  end  the  rebellion.  His  attack  was  begun  on 
Long  Island,  and,  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  American  commanding  officer,  it  became 
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a  successful  surprise.  The  American  forces  were  sur- 
rounded, pressed  back  and  almost  annihilated.  Had  they 
given  away  entirely,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Washington  to  have  rallied  and  reformed  his  troops  and 
to  have  made  an  orderly  retreat.  Nothing  could  other- 
wise have  prevented  the  debacle  so  much  desired  by  the 
foe.  That  they  did  not  thus  give  way  was  surely  provi- 
dential. Although  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  mowed 
down  by  his  bullets,  even  pinned  to  the  trees  by  his  bayo- 
nets, they  manfully  stood  their  ground  until  utterly  over- 
whelmed. Their  destruction  came  indeed,  but  it  meant 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought.  How  seldom  do  historians  tell  us  that  these  brave 
men  were  almost  entirely  composed  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  from  the  German  counties  of  that  state  and 
Maryland ! 

The  other  occasion  was  that  of  Valley  Forge.  Here 
again  the  fate  of  liberty  depended  upon  the  Continental 
Army  holding  this  exposed  position  and  intervening  be- 
tween their  foe  and  the  rich  country  behind  them.  It  was 
indeed  a  rich  country,  but  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  had  made  it  such.  Because  he  was 
willing  to  part  with  his  hardly  earned  and  accumulated 
stores  of  grain,  food,  clothing,  money  and  everything  else, 
for  the  benefit  and  sustenance  of  the  needy  and  suffering 
soldiers  in  their  winter  camp,  when  Congress  had  so  wo- 
fully  failed  in  its  duty  of  like  character,  Washington  was 
able  to  hold  his  army  together,  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  to  prevent  his  own  interior  stores  and  those  of 
the  people  from  falling  into  the  hands  of,  aiding  and  sus- 
taining the  foe,  and  to  keep  alive  a  faint  spark  of  inde- 
pendence until  success  once  more  crowned  his  efforts  and 
gave  new  life  to  the  struggle. 
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In  the  onward  progress  of  the  Divine  plan  for  the  puri- 
fying and  upbuilding  of  our  country  came  the  time  when 
we,  who  boasted  of  our  own  freedom,  should  be  called 
upon  to  rid  our  land  of  the  foul  blot  which  still  rested  upon 
its  escutcheon — slavery.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show 
how  momentous  was  the  occasion;  it  needs  no  recital  to  tell 
at  what  a  fearful  cost  we  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the 
terrible  war  which  followed — greater  and  more  bloody 
than  any  in  the  modern  history  of  the  world.  Because  of 
the  principles  involved,  its  termination  in  an  unbroken 
union  made  of  it  an  epoch  ordained  not  only  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  America,  but,  in  addition,  that  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  critical  and  culminating  event  of  this  struggle  was 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Up  to  this  time  the  conflict  had 
ebbed  and  flowed,  victory  perching  on  the  banner  first  of 
one  and  then  the  other,  without  decisive  result.  The  only 
advantage  gained  by  the  north  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  south 
was  becoming  slowly  but  surely  weakened  in  resources  and 
men.  This  was  already  evident  to  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers, and,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  it  was  determined  to  make 
one  supreme  and  mighty  effort  for  victory  by  an  invasion 
of  the  north  with  its  fruitful  fields,  well-filled  barns  and 
comparatively  prosperous  communities,  all  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  destroying  hand  of  war,  and  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  its  invaders. 

No  better  time  could  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Weary  of  the  losses  and  slaughter  incident  to  a  fratricidal 
war,  every  one  was  hoping  for  its  speedy  ending,  and  many 
were  sincerely  doubting  the  wisdom  of  its  continuance; 
others,  far  less  sincere  and  loyal,  were  secretly  plotting 
for  its  termination  and  quite  willing  that  the  Confederates 
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should  go  their  way  in  peace,  even  at  the  expense  of  further 
union;  the  draft  enforced  by  the  government  was  most 
unpopular,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  open  and  bloody  rioting, 
and  foreign  nations,  whose  sympathies  were,  from  mer- 
cenary motives,  most  generally  with  the  south,  were  but 
awaiting  an  excuse  to  acknowledge  its  independence  and 
to  openly  extend  to  it  the  aid  which,  as  yet,  they  were 
forced  to  give  by  stealth  and  under  most  adverse  condi- 
tions. There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  bold  dash  into 
the  north,  a  victory  or  two,  the  capture  of  Harrisburg, 
Reading,  possibly  even  Philadelphia,  the  replenishing  of 
their  treasury  and  army  supplies  by  forced  levies,  would 
have  had  a  moral  effect  which  in  itself  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  Union. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  recruit  and  equip  the  south- 
ern army  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  This  done,  it 
was  mobilized  into  three  powerful  army  corps  and  the 
march  was  begun  towards  the  north.  So  well  were  their 
movements  obscured  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  be- 
came difficult  for  the  Federal  commander  to  even  deter- 
mine their  objective  point.  Finally  this  was  seen  to  be 
Harrisburg,  the  capital  city  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  one,  except  he  took  part  in  the  operations  of  that 
campaign,  can  realize  how  unprepared  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania  then  was  to  oppose  the  advance  of  an  invad- 
ing army  which  was  unchecked  and  unretarded  by  its  ad- 
versary in  the  rear  because  unable  to  come  into  contact 
with  it.  Despite  every  effort  of  Governor  Curtin,  and 
even  the  appeal  of  the  President  himself,  the  people  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  grasp  the  situation  and  to  realize  the  actual 
status  of  affairs.  They  had  before  rushed  to  arms  upon 
a  like  alarm  only  to  find  such  action  unnecessary,  so  that 
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when  the  cry  of  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  came  once  more  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  heed  it.  Even  loyal  Democrats 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  call  to  arms,  sent  out  by  their 
executive,  was  but  a  ruse  on  his  part  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  polls  and  thus  insure  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

As,  therefore,  the  Confederates  approached  their  goal 
there  lay  before  them  no  material  opposition,  with,  appar- 
ently, the  Union  army  so  far  in  their  rear  that,  unless  they 
should  be  speedily  delayed  in  their  own  advance,  success 
must,  without  question,  perch  upon  their  banners.  Har- 
risburg  seemed  to  be  already  in  their  grasp,  and,  with  that 
captured  and  held,  the  end  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
near  at  hand. 

Then  came  the  time  for  providential  interference,  and 
once  more  God  saw  fit  to  make  the  humble  Pennsylvania- 
German  his  instrument  to  bring  victory  to  the  Union  arms, 
to  insure  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to  enable  this  coun- 
try to  prepare  itself  for  the  world-wide  work  which  lay 
before  it.  To-day  north  and  south  alike  rejoice  over  the 
result  then  accomplished. 

With  his  troops  rapidly  converging  on  Harrisburg,  and 
his  hand  already  stretched  out  to  grasp  his  prize,  the  Con- 
federate leader  was  forced  to  pause  until  he  could  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  sound  of  firing  which  was  carried  to  his 
ears  from  the  little  town  of  Gettysburg.  The  volleys  of 
musketry  were  not  very  loud;  it  was  not  the  roar  of  a  great 
battle,  such  as  that  which  followed,  but,  like  the  guns  fired 
at  the  bridge  of  Concord,  nearly  a  century  before,  whose 
echoes  are  said  to  have  encompassed  the  earth,  so  those  of 
Gettysburg  were  destined  to  be  fraught  with  one  of  the 
greatest  messages  which  God  has  ever  seen  fit  to  send  those 
of  us  who  dwell  on  His  footstool  here  below. 
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The  guns  which  then  spoke  were  those  of  the  26th 
Emergency  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  a  mere 
handful  of  the  moiety  who  had  promptly  and  cheerfully 
offered  themselves  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
had  been  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  (not  that 
of  Pennsylvania) ,  and,  as  the  very  first  of  such  volunteers, 
had  been  immediately  pushed  to  the  front  with  the  inten- 
tion of  using  them  as  riflemen  to  defend  the  passes  in  the 
hills  at  Cashtown,  thereby  impeding  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  catch  up  with  and  engage  them  before  they 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  fatal  plans  which  were,  even 
then,  almost  accomplished. 

Of  this  regiment  the  members  of  Company  A  were 
largely  composed  of  students  from  the  Lutheran  College 
and  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Company  E 
came  from  Lebanon,  Company  F  from  Pottstown,  one 
company  from  Hanover,  and  the  entire  body  was  almost 
wholly  of  Pennsylvania-German  origin. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  26,  1863,  these  young 
soldiers  took  up  their  march,  with  drums  beating,  through 
the  town  of  Gettysburg,  past  the  Lutheran  Seminary  and 
on  to  Marsh  Creek,  when  there  came  the  inevitable  in  the 
form  of  Early's  advance  division  of  Confederates.  Con- 
fronted by  overwhelming  odds,  after  a  rear-guard  engage- 
ment, the  Union  regiment  was  forced  to  retreat  until  they 
reached  the  farm  house  of  Henry  Witmer,  some  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  Gettysburg  by  the  Carlisle  pike,  when 
they  were  again  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  and  a  lively 
fight  ensued,  lasting  for  half  an  hour  and  resulting  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy.  Surrounded  and  constantly  ha- 
rassed by  their  foes,  this  gallant  little  body  of  men  still 
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kept  them  at  bay.  With  their  food  supplies  captured,  for 
two  days  they  had  nothing  to  eat;  for  three  days  and  two 
nights  they  were  substantially  without  sleep  or  rest;  they 
marched  forty-five  out  of  fifty-two  consecutive  hours ;  they 
were  the  first  troops  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Confed- 
erates into  Pennsylvania,  the  first  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
Gettysburg,  and  the  first  to  draw  blood  in  that  historic 
combat.  But,  above  all,  their  presence  and  resistance  so 
confused  the  Confederate  commander  that  he  was  obliged 
to  halt  the  onward  progress  of  his  troops,  and,  for  one 
whole  day,  Lee's  attention  was  taken  up  with  them  and 
his  advance  so  delayed  that  when,  finally,  he  was  permitted 
once  more  to  move  on  Harrisburg,  and  had  arrived  within 
three  miles  of  it,  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
meet  the  Union  army  at  Gettysburg,  which,  because  of  said 
delay,  had  at  last  succeeded  in  locating  and  reaching  him. 

Harrisburg  was  saved,  Gettysburg  fought,  the  invasion 
became  a  failure,  and,  from  that  moment,  the  fate  of  slav- 
ery and  disunion  was  sealed.  It  seemed  to  be  a  compara- 
tively small  deed  which  this  Pennsylvania-German  regi- 
ment had  done,  and  few  historians  even  mention  it,  but 
in  the  sight  of  God,  by  whom  it  was  inspired,  there  are  no 
such  things  as  trifles. 

More  than  two  centuries  have  passed  since  our  ances- 
tors first  planted  their  feet,  as  permanent  settlers,  on  the 
soil  of  this  continent.  In  this  time  they  have  increased 
and  multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  have  become  so 
widely  scattered  over  the  whole  land,  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
they  will  be  again  permitted,  as  a  concrete  body,  to  be  so 
markedly  identified  with  the  world  movements  of  our 
Republic.  We  are  now  Americans,  and  are  proud  of  our 
boast  that  we  have  been  such  from  the  beginning.  As 
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such,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  noble  German  blood  which 
flows  through  our  veins,  we  hope,  under  Providence,  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  aid,  if  only  as  individuals,  in  the 
further  work  which  lays  before  our  country  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind. 

H.  M.  M.  Richards. 


